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New York State Reformatory at Elmira ; Seventeenth Year- 
book, 1892. Pp. 275. 

In form, the foregoing document is the annual report of the New 
York State Reformatory at Elmira. In matter, it is an exposition 
of the principle and workings of the reformatory idea upon which 
the discipline of the institution is based. In its latter aspect the 
document merits attention as the latest and most complete formu- 
lation of the reformatory scheme. The form in which it is pre- 
sented may render a rounded view of the system difficult for those 
not already familiar with its general outlines. This could not well 
be avoided, and we must be grateful to the reformatory management 
that they have taken the occasion of the annual report to furnish us 
with so much documentary and detailed evidence of the methods 
adopted to secure the aims of the institution. 

On reading the Year-Book, one cannot fail to be impressed by the 
multiplicity of effort. This impression may crowd out for the time 
being that of unity of purpose. The casual reader will demand the 
why and wherefore of this vast mechanism. This he must read 
through the lines and pick up in occasional sentences or phrases. 
It is useless to attempt to formulate it in a single phrase. The title 
of the institution gives a clue, but " reformation" may convey 
widely different meanings. Here reformation means rehabilitation ; 
it means providing a man with the elements of knowledge and 
character necessary to an orderly, law-abiding existence in our 
modern society. Law-breakers, and especially the first offenders 
who are sent to the reformatory, are persons who have failed to 
comply with the conditions of life in society as expressed in penal 
laws and codes. Society must protect itself against such persons ; 
but if the protection is to be effective, it must equip them not only 
with a knowledge of the restrictions placed upon them, but with a 
capacity of using their liberties along lawful lines. The offender 
must learn how to do right as well as unlearn vicious habits. 

The inmates of penal institutions may be classed as incompetents. 
They are incompetent, either morally, intellectually, or physically, 
of that sustained and constant effort in legitimate lines of activity 
which characterizes the law-abiding citizen. Hence this vast ma- 
chinery of the Elmira Reformatory, designed to remove so far as 
possible such incompetence. Hence its insistence upop three things, 
—discipline, the observance of moral habits ; schools, the stimulus 
of mental activity ; the workshop, the military drill and the gymna- 
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siura, the training of the body to continuous directed effort. Its 
hope of success lies in the prospect that the unremitting exercise of 
right practices will lead to the formation of right principles. 

We cannot give an account in detail of the hundred applications 
of these principles. Every year witnesses some new plan, some de- 
velopment of those already existing. In recent years, two points 
call for especial notice : first, the trades schools, and, second, the wage 
system. Without supplanting productive labor as a part of the dis- 
cipline of the institution, trades schools have been given an enormous 
extension. What they accomplish is seen in the Year-Book itself. 
It is entirely the work of the inmates. The printing, binding, and 
the numerous illustrations and vignettes, which have all been pre- 
pared by them, testify to the excellence of the results obtained in 
at least one department of trade instruction. A new feature is basing 
each prisoner's record on a fixed wages. He pays so much for his 
clothes, and so much per day for board, room, and washing. After 
that the remainder is written to his credit, saving such deductions as 
are made for punishments for various offences. Truly, the amount 
which he can earn is not large ; but it does make a pecuniary differ- 
ence whether he conforms to rules or not. 

We have called attention to the general principle of the disci- 
pline established, and to some of its more recent applications. We 
cannot go further into detail. The Year-Book supplies this, and 
supplies, further, much instructive information as to results. It con- 
tains one hundred biographical records, which will be read with 
interest by those to whom a specific case appeals more strongly than 
a general statement. It is worthy of note that, whatever be the 
special subject under consideration, a correct tone runs through the 
entire book, which lends a heightened interest to its exposition. 
The book closes with a review of reformatory legislation in the 
United States, and an eloquent plea for the wider extension of the 
principles which it embodies. 

Roland P. Falkner. 

University of Pennsylvania. 

The Economic Journal; the Journal of the British Economic 
Association. Edited by Professor F. Y. Edgeworth. Vol. III., 
No. 11. September, 1893. London: Macmillan & Co. 

This number of the Economic Journal contains at least two 
articles that are of the greatest interest to students of ethics. The 
first of these is the report of the annual meeting of the British 



